






COLORMIAX 


Less expensive and more 
beautiful than painted concrete 


NY concrete floor can be painted to look more or less at- DYCHROME 
tractive, temporarily—but it requires continual painting to 
keep it so. Colormix makes a permanently colored concrete 





DY CHROME produces 









a ss ~s ‘ ces in beautiful mot 
floor — whose beauty and durability are integral qualities. tled colors with an unusual 
Colormix floors have been proven lastingly attractive and re 29g enc re 
wear-proof, and cost less than painted concrete with its con- Seatamieilicateamation 
tinual upkeep expense. DYCHROME is a per- 

are oo fected colored hardner for 
Colormix is the original, perfected and proven concrete dye for tre n ce 
fa after they te a 


integrally hardening and coloring concrete floors, available in 
a range of nine attractive, permanent colors. Unlike ordinary 
integral coloring agents which weaken concrete, Colormix, by 
maintaining the full tensile and compressive strength, makes 
the concrete wear-proof as well as beautiful. Hundreds of in- 
stallations prove Colormix beauty, serviceability and economy. 
THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices Factories at Cleveland, O., 
In One Hundred Cities and Irvington, N. J. 


















A Linoleum Brown Colormix Floor in the 
Refectory, Hewitt Hall, Barnard Col- 
lege, New York City. McKin, 
Mead & White, Architects 
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oh. beciow the olonnade is the Glad 
Way ramp, two hundred feet wide and 
three hundred and seventy-iive teet long, 


surfaced with buff gravel. 


\t the toot of the Gladway ramp, are 


two 65 x 130-foot water gardens planted 
with many varieties of colored oriental 
water lilies that bloom dav and_ night. 
The central feature of the Gladway 1s an 
‘ectrical fountain and the illumination 
f the spray with colored lights. An 
idditional feature is the 100 x 191-foot 
U-shape lagoon or water basin, with the 
gs three hundred feet apart in the cleat 
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it 
\ll of the banks are retained by wooden 
heet piling surmounted by balustrades 
Owing to the probability of settlement 
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in the recently filled grading it was 
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deemed madvisable to attempt anv under- 


eround system of irrigation for the ex- 

tensive lawns and planting, and it was 

decided to install various types of over- 

head and portable watering equipment. 
LARGE BUILDINGS 

lhe scheme of arrangement ot the 
I.xposition Plan, grouping of buildings, 
locations, stvle and details of construc- 
tion were formulated and developed in 
the office of the City Architect, John 
Molitor, who was appointed Supervising 
\rchitect for the Sesqui-Centennial Ex 
position Association. 

The Supervising Architect designed 
the following large Exposition Buildings: 
the Administration Building; Palace of 
Liberal \rts, Building No. rr Palace of 
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TH! ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
\ericulture and Food Products, Build- tons of structural steel and have wooden 
ing No. 2; The Auditorium, Building No framework in all root and wall spaces. 
3; Palace of Transportation, Machinery, They form a special class of structures 
Mines, and Metallurgy, Building No. 5; with steel skeleton, secondary wood 


Palace of Education, Building No. 8; framework, reticulated steel and plaster 
Palace of ‘ine \rts, Building No. Y; he covering, wood and composition roots 
| 


Tower of Light, Building No. 25; also and wallboard linings. This type has been 
Colonnades, Band Stands and many other adopted for the Pennsylvania State Build 
minor features, including the thirteen ing and some of the other more import 
columns commemorating the Signers of ant structures. Besides these, there are 
the Declaration of Independence He eleven temporary state buildings, costing 
was assisted by his staff, headed by more than $2,000,000, ten other state 
Mr. William S$, Covell and Mr. J. Horace buildings of unknown cos he Ta 
rank, assistant architects, Mr. Louis Mahal, built by India a s bout 
Kahn, architectural designer; Mr. De | $200,000, and other important stuccoed 
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ERECTION OF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Sesqui-Centennial | gition, Philade i 


Dodge, colorist; and Mr. Giuseppe buildings built by Spain, Persia, China, 


Donato, architectural sculptor Roumania, Cuba, .Argentina, and other 

TYPES OF BUILDINGS foreign countries; permanent buildings 

Besides the entrance Pylons, Tower o1 for the administration and for Egypt, 

Light, Liberty Bell, the fountains and a Sweden and a great number of temporary 
large amount of heroic scultpure, the structures, pavilions, booths, et 

construction consists chiefly of temporary \ll buildings that require more support 

and permanent buildings. The most im- than is afforded by mud sills or spread 


portant of them is a group of six great footings have foundations of wooden 
temporary buildings for Agriculture, | 
Liberal Arts, Machinery, [ducation, two or more, the number being deter- 
line Arts and Transportation, which mined by the resistance to penetration. 
cover an area of about 1,500,000 square There were in all about 5,000 wooden 
feet, and cost about $4,000,000, an_ piles from fifteen to fifty feet in length 
average of about $2.50 per square foot. and averaging thirty-five feet in length, 
This group of buildings, plus the Audi- that were driven with drop hammers, to 
torium Building, contain about 9,200 three-foot penetration in hard stratum. 
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AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
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trolled. ( r Bi 
\W oodei cornices and other exterior 
trim are pall ted with two coats ot white Lhe largest ot the exhibit build ngs 1s 


1 ° ] > ».,]- > "1 l¢ “ 4 ] 
lead, properly tinted, and in some cases 11¢ Palace 0 \griculture and Food 


the structural steel had one shop coat and roducts, nine hundred and seventy feet 
one field coat of iron oxide paint. Ih long, four hundred atid sixty feet wide 
other cases the steel has two coats of ind thirtv-five feet high. with a fiftv-for 
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cold water paint similar to that app 
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A Steel Work I ¢ } Seeat) Cie De t 
skylights (he 16 x 92-foot entrance cloth is tacked to 4 x 11 inch wooden 
portal is flanked by a chapel and by an __ strips supported on 3g-inch steel rods 
auditorium with three hundred seats. three-feet apart The roof consists of 
here sa basement provided with toilet gevpsum slabs haunched to the lower 


| 
rooms and lockers for the public and for anges ot the l-beams, and reintorced by 


the Sesqui-Centenmal guard and police. galvamized steel wires carried over the 
The main floor is carried by the steel tops of the beams as in the Metro- 
columns politan type. lhe slabs are proportioned 

The main portion of the Palace of Fine to carry the dead load and forty-pound 
\rts is built around the 120 x 120-foot live load per square foot with a factor 


center court and is about two hundred and ot satety of tour. Total cost is about 


fiftv-six feet square with two wings ex 


tending its front to a length of four hun- The 426x250-foot Auditorium has an 
lred and _= ninety SIX feet. The steel] area of about 105,000 square feet, and 
‘olumns are generally spaced from seven- cost $446,000. The Main Hall has a 


teen to thirty-four feet apart and there = 150x400-foot auditorium flanked by two 


ire no vindows except tor olhces and 
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ifty-foot parallel aisles, all of them 
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rTHE PHILADELPHI 


being free from obstruction by columns 

The nave is spanned with steel arch 
trusses having a total height of mort 
than sixty feet and supported on. steel 
columns twenty feet apart longitudinally 
The walls are of stucco and the building 
is equipped with steam heating system. A 
50x100-foot stage has a large organ 
and a radio broadcasting apparatus with 
amplifiers serves the more distant parts 
of the building 
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ig the greater build 


Sper ial architects 1s th 


unique and beautiful $450,000 Pennsyl 


vania State Duilding, 


at one corner ot the 


ind designed by 


permanently located 
lorum of Founders, 
architect Kalph_ B. 


Bencker with rich coloring, ornate at 


chitecture, lavish illumination and heroic 
statuary to symbolize the glory, wealth 


and historv of the 
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(Commonwealth of 


eat niches of the front wall are 


nc groups of sculpture representing 


ericulture, and in the walls 


the court are tourteen panels 
' ; 
hig heroic mas-Teilel scenes Irom 
] + 1 + ] 1, 
his y of the state, which togethe 


he architectural embellishment art 
cted 4 the lar ( shallow concrete 
e center f the court vard 

exterior walls are trowelled stucco 


inch thick, apphed in three coats and 


red bh spray lhe StUCCO Was ap- 


panded metal lath on two 
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s | eral Hospital. Bostet vith its) hvdro-therapeutic department, with ar- 


irge sun room, with a omplete. It has rooms for special tub 


curtain’ for reducing the tempera baths, showers, sprays and douches, packs, 


lendid Zander room, a photograph of  rangements for continuous baths. packs. 
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withdraw th 


e 
patronage. Also 
the corner was, in 
itself, strategic. It 
is at a central 
point in lower 
Manhattan. It 
faces the Manhat- 
tan Bridge Plaza 
and is on a main 


crosstown street 
which connects 
the arteries of 
traffic both of 





Manhattan and 
hat. in a nutshell, was the proliem Brooklyn. To rebuild on the corner woul! 

which had to be solved by the Citizen’s be obviously an advantage. An adjoining 

Savings Bank itself when the Directors twenty-five foot lot was bought and, with 

decided that the time had come for im- the existing property of fifty foot front- 

roving their cramped quarters sitrated age, an approximately square corner site 
the corner of the Bowery and Canal was ready for this purpose. 

igo that old brow1 In 1923, Mr. Clarence Wilson Brazer 


Street S1IXty vears a? 

stone building seemed to be magnificer:t was invited, as architect, to undertake 
enough. But, now that the Bank had the reconstruction. As the designer of 
erown out of its early vouth to a robust several banking houses and having pre- 
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THE CITIZEN’S SAVINGS 


m af ? 


viously spent two years in the banking 
business he was well equipped to deal with 
such a problem. He had to handle a situ- 
ation, at once psychological and practical. 
It was essential that nothing should be 
built which might offend the susceptibility 
ot the small depositor. An elaborate or 
ornate building might cause the less 
thoughtful stockholder to ask ““Why are 
you wasting our money on useless orna- 
ment?” Simplicity as well as dignity 


BANK, NEW YORK, N. \ 


had to be the keynote of the problem. 
\esthetically, then, Mr. brazer’s task 
was by no means so simple as it might 


appear at first glance. The Bowery, once 


upon a time, has been a picturesque street 
of New York. As the bronze tablet on 
the corner of the new building acquaints 
the passer-by, 1t was at this point that 
General George Washington in 1783 be- 
gan his triumphal entry into New York 
on the city’s evacuation by the British at 


[26] 











B 
( EN’S Cc ( AN NEW YORK, JX \ 
e close of the Revolutionary War. But ing In handling these factors, Mr. 
av, with the exception of the new [razer used simple elements. He adopted 


bank, there is nothing in that immediate a single motive for his elevation which 


neighborhood worthy the name of archi- would be in harmony with the arched 
ecture, except the Manhattan Bridge Ap- Bridge approach. By making the base of 
oach across the Plaza which is con- his building an important feature of the 


ceived on a large monumental scale. To design he ensured that the structure of 
add to the difficulties, inherent in such an the elevated railway would not notice- 
environment, the Third Avenue “L” runs) ably cut the design in half when viewed 
along the Bowery, completely cutting off from the Plaza. To quote the Walrus 


om view the first storv of everv build and the Carpenter, “Jf this were only 
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a 
eated it 
ies that 
Inds the! a spac whi kes \ ( nd ( the 
thirds f the ) rhe {] / (ree rei1g1 S cel es | Ss Vault Wi 
S MASSIVE steel 10 lye Tises (i 
strengt il stabiiit O { Da 
incial instituti 
\s the main fl sists S 
ha Y roon t became ecessaryv to ¢ 
press it on the exterior Bei Ll corm 
lot, Mr. Brazer has seen a great op] 
tunity for getting awav from the usua 
facade design that is typical of thousan 
of banks of a similar size in this countt 
He has set his building on a strong rust 
cated bas¢ Ol llorentine character, the 
lv openings bei the tw doors 
Canal oStreet and the bowel ind the 
small wink WS 1 eithe side ot thet i 
(here was a practical reason for this 
streneth in the base. The building is i1 
the midst of easily excited populatio1 


and riots are not unknown. The bank is 
thus protected against sucl a mob at 


could hoid out until help arrived 
\b ve the base, large arched Will lows i 
all four sides of the bank give adequat: 

ight to the working space. Those on tl 

1 


street sides are recessed between coupled 





pilasters which, with the Doric cornice of 


4) 





try 
ural 


‘ank thus stands in tu 


e 


iotabdle teature ot 


1 ortions, gives to the mau 
the building the imposing dignity 
uit e the « iracteristic Of a Dank 

building is covered with a dome set 
tagonal attic, a treatment ret 
famous throughout the world by 


on the Library at Columbia Uni 
Light Barre granite was chosen 
exterior stone. It has given to a 
nse of permanence 
me is covered with terra cotta 


1 1 1 


hich match the granite below and 


~ 


n outstanding feature on the sky 


\t present there are no buildings 
han the bank 1n its immediate v1 
th bridge, the 
view, the archi 


\s one comes off 
. 1 


] 
il 


1 


pioneer of what could be one 


finest open spaces in the city 


) 
the Bowerv tacade repro- 
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SS SCi lM a STON 


Sz It 


iced On Frage 


frame based on the bank’s seal betwee1 


+} 


Ln WOoOrA 0 


two stone beehives and ls 
} } 
Charles Keck, sculptor. 


Roman Travertine and Golden-veined 


amoso marble have been used for the 


interior. They give a warm, inviting look 
1 . 1 : ] cs 
Che main banking space 1s octagonal with 


the four windows already mentioned on 


the main axes and small recesses on the 
ther sides. The domed ceiling rises from 
pendentives between the arches of the win 
dows to a gallery around an eve in the cen 
ter. This acts as the means of communica- 
tion between the various rooms in an upper 
floor at the level of the exterior attic. 
\lost of the success of the interior treat- 
ment is due to the use of handworked 
wrought iron in the banking screen, light 
fixtures and check desk equipment. Here 


1 1 


Wwe sec work that machinery alone cannot 
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A RESIDENCE IN FIELDSTON, NEW YORK CITY 


Dwight James Baym, Architect 
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RUTLEY RESTAURANT, NEW YORK CITY 
\ Buchman & Kahn. Architects 
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IGNATIUS, EIGHTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
& Ferguson, Ar 
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SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Ablott, Architects 








FARTY AMERICAN ARCHITECTVRE 
«and te ALLIED ARTS. oy 


By 
Richard J Bach 


VIII. 


6. Allied (Decorative, Industrial) Arts. 


a. Furniture and Furnishings, Woodwork, 
Interiors. 


American Highboy, in The Antiquarian, vol. 3, 
no. 1, Aug. 1924, pp. 16-17, 32-3, illus. 

American Pianos, in The Antiquarian, vol. 3, no. 
3, Oct. 1924, pp. 12-13, i-lus. 

Baldwin, Amelia Muir. Style of Early Ameri- 
can Interiors, in The Architectural Forum, 
vol. 38, no. 5, May 1923, pp. 245-50, illus. 

Bemis, Roger. Seventeenth Century Interiors 
and Furniture in the United States, in The 
American Architect and the Architectural Re- 
view, vol. 123, No. 2421, June 6, 1923, pp. 
525-9, illus. 

Brazer, Clarence Wilson. Little-known Master- 
pieces (of furniture), in Antiques, vol. 7, no. 
4, Apr. 1925, p. 191, illus. 

Carrick, Alice Van Leer. Tabernacle Mirrors, 
in Antiques, vol. 2, no. 1, July 1922, pp. 11-15, 
illus. 

Cescinsky, Herbert. English View of Philadel- 
phia Furniture, in Antiques, vol. 8, no. 5, 
Nov. 1925, pp. 272-5, illus. 

Chapin, Howard M. Pedigreed Antiques, in 
Antiques, vol. 8, no. 5, Nov. 1925, pp. 270-1, 
illus. (no. xvi of series, furn.) 

Cornelius, Charles O. Duncan Phyfe Furniture, 
in The Antiquarian, vol. 1, no. 6, Jan. 1924, 
pp. 3-6, illus. 

Cornelius, Charles Over. Early American 
Furniture, in Country Life in America, vol. 
39, no. 4, 5; Feb. 1921, pp. 62-4, illus., Mar. 
1921, pp. 63-6, illus. 

Davis, Felice. American Furniture. Assem- 
blage of Colonial Pieces in the New Wing at 
Metropolitan Museum, in The Antiquarian, 
vol. 5, no. 1, Aug. 1925, pp. 5-12, 38; no. 2, 
Sept. 1925, pp. 11-17; no. 3, Oct. 1925, pp. 
11-16, illus. 

Davis, Felice. Furniture of Duncan Phyfe, in 
The Antiquarian, vol. 4, no. 5, June 1925, pp. 
7-11, illus. 

Derby, Richard B. Interior Woodwork, in 
The Architectural Forum. Part 1—General 
Principles Which Underlie Development of 
Colonial Furniture, etc., vol. 33, no. 3, Sept. 
1920, pp. 77-82, illus.; part 2—Development 
of Northern Version of the Colonial, vol. 33, 
no. 4, Oct. 1920, pp.- 131-6, illus. 

Durfee, Walter H. Clocks of Lemuel Curtis, in 
Antiques, vol. 4, no. 6, Dec. 1923, pp. 281-5, 
illus. 

Dyer, Walter A. Chairs of Our Forefathers, in 


PERIODICALS (Continued) 


Good Furniture Magazine, vol. 5, no. 3, Sept. 
1915, pp. 166-74, illus. 

Dyer, Walter A. Colonial Clock Makers, in 
The House Beautiful, vol. 37, no. 2, Jan. 
1915, pp. 55-58, illus. 

Dyer, Walter A. Duncan Phyfe Furniture, in 
The House Beautiful, vol. 37, no. 4, March, 
1915, pp. 120-125, i-lus. 

Dyer, Walter A. Furniture of William Savery, 
in The Architectural Record, vol. 49, no. 3, 
Mar. 1921, pp. 249-52, illus. 

Dyer, Walter A. Rare Old Furniture of Dun- 
can Phyfe, in Country Life in America, vol. 
39, no. 3, Jan. 1921, pp. 71-2, illus. 

Dyer, Walter A. Some Early American Types 
of Furniture, in Country Life in America, vol. 
46, no. 5, Sept. 1924, pp. 50-1, illus. 

Eberlein, Harold Donaldson. Furniture Painit- 
ing in Colonial America, a decorative process 
practiced from New England to Pennsylvania, 
in Arts and Decoration, vol. 4, no. 8, June 
1914, pp. 347-349, illus. 

Eberlein, Harold D., and McClure, Abbott. 
Duncan Phyfe and American Empire Furni- 
ture in Good Furniture Magazine, vol. 4, no. 
3, Dec. 1914, pp. 123-7, illus. 

Eighteenth Century American Furniture, in 
The American Architect, vol. 114, no. 2244, 
Dec. 25, 1918, pp. 755-60, illus. 

Fraser, Esther S. Painted Furniture in Amer- 
ica in Antiques, vol. 5, no. 6, June 1924, pp. 
302-6, illus. ; vol. 6, no. 3, Sept. 1924, pp. 141-6, 
illus. 

Furniture at Mount Vernon, in The Antiquar- 
So vol. 3, no. 2, Sept. 1924, pp. 17-18, 33, 
illus. 

Halsey, R. T. H. Rooms of the Early Republic 
in the New American Wing, in Bulletin of 
The Metropolitar Museum of Art, vol. 19, 
no. 9, Sept., 1924, pp. 214-9, illus. 

Halsey, R. T. H. William Savery, the Colonial 
Cabinet-Maker, and His Furniture, in Bulle- 
tin of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, vol. 
13, no. 12, Dec., 1918, pp. 254-66, illus. 

Harris, William Laurel. Palmer Collection at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Good 
Furniture Magasine, vol. 12, no. 2, Feb., 1919, 
pp. 84-92, illus. 

Higson, James F. American Highboy, in The 
Antiquarian, vol. 4, no. 5, June, 1925, pp. 16- 
19, 35-6, i'lus. 

Hipkiss, Edwin. Early Eighteenth Century 
American Interiors, in The Architectural 
Forum, vol. 38, no. 1, Jan., 1923, pp. 35-40, 


illus., meas. dwgs. 
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Hipkiss, Edwin J. Eighteenth Century Amer- 
ican Furniture and Craftsmanship, in The 
Architectural Forum, vol. 38, no. 2, Feb., 
1923, pp. 73-8, illus., meas. dwgs. 

Hunter, George Leland. The American Colo- 
nial Styles, illustrated by Colonial Furniture 
in the Metropolitan Museum, in Arts and 
Decoration, vol. 4; no. 12; Oct., 1914; pp. 
443-445, illus. 

Isham, Norman Morrison. An Example of 
Colonial Paneling (Woodbury, L. I1.), in 
Bulletin of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
vol. 6, no. 5, May, 1911, pp. 112-16, illus. 


Karr, Louise. Painted Walls and Panels, in 
The Antiquarian, vol. 5, 1925, pp. 27-30, illus. 

Kent, Henry W. Examples of Furniture from 
the Bolles Collection, in Bulletin of The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, vol. 5, no. 1, Jan., 
1910, pp. 5-16, illus. 

Kimball, Fiske. Thomas Jefferson’s Windsor 
Chairs, in The Pennsylvania Museum Bulle- 
tin, vol. 21, no. 98, pp. 58-60, illus. 

Little Known (American) Masterpieces (single 
pieces of furniture), in Antiques, vol. 1, no. 
1-6, Jan.-June, 1922, pp. 17, 18, 67-8, 113-14, 
157-8, 209-10, 267-8, illus.; vol. 2, no. 1, 2, 3, 
July, Aug., Sept., 1922, pp. 16-17, 71-2, 111-12, 
illus.; vol. 3, no. 2, Feb., 1923, pp. 70-1, illus. 

Marshall, James Collier. Duncan Phyfe, Amer- 
ican Cabinet Maker, in Country Life in Amer- 
ica, vol. 27, no. 6; April, 1915; pp. 48-50, illus. 

Niblack, Eliza Maria. Historic Furniture from 
General Schuyler’s Mansion, in The House 
Beautiful, vol. 48, no. 2, Aug., 1920, pp. 90-1, 
illus. 

McQuesten, Bernice Abbott. Early American 
Furniture, in The House Beautiful, vol. 55, 
no. 5, pp. 602, 604, 606, 608, 610, illus. 

Nickerson, C. H. Robertsville and Its Chair 
Makers, in Antiques, vol. 8, no. 3, Sept., 1925, 
pp. 147-9, illus. 

Norton, Malcolm A. More Light on the Block- 
Front, in Antiques, vol. 3, no. 2, Feb., 1923, 
pp. 63-6, illus. 

Norton, Malcolm A. Old New England Wed- 
ding Chests, in The Antiquarian, vol. 3, no. 
2, Sept., 1924, pp. 24, 33, illus. 

Nutting, Wallace. Turnings on Early Ameri- 
can Furniture, in Antiques, vol. 3, no. 5, 6, 
May and June, 1923, pp. 213-15, 275-8, illus., 
dwgs. 

Nutting, Wallace. Windsor Chair, in Antiques, 
vol. 1, no. 2, Feb., 1922, pp. 74-6, illus. 

Pedigreed Antiques (furniture), in Antiques, 
vol. 7, no. 6, June, 1925, pp. 316-17, illus. 

Phillips, J. H. Early American Interiors, in 
The Architectural Review, vol. 8, new ser. 
no. 4, 5, 6, Apr., May, June, 1919, pp. 105-9, 
131-7, 163-70, illus. 

Raymond, Rachel C. Construction of Early 
American Furniture in Antiques, vol. 2, no. 
3, 6, Sept., Dec., 1922, pp. 121-2, 255-6, illus. 

Robie, Virginia. Colonial Furniture, in The 
House Beautiful, vol. 12, no. 5; Oct., 1902; 
pp. 262-280, illus. 


Robinson, Jane Teller. Kitchen of the Colonial 


House, in House and Garden, vol. 46, no. 2, 
Aug., 1924, pp. 78-9, 90, illus. 

Singleton, Esther. American Spinning Wheels, 
in The Antiquarian, vol. 3, no. 3, Oct., 1924, 
pp. 3-6, illus. 

Some Pennsylvania Furniture, in Antiques, vol. 
5, no. 5, May, 1924, pp. 222-5, illus. 

Steele, Daniel J. Clocks of Simon Williard, 
in Antiques, vol. 1, no. 2, Feb., 1922, pp. 69-73, 
illus. 

Stokes, J. Stogdell. American Windsor Chair, 
in The Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin, vol. 
21, no. 98, Dec., 1925, pp. 47-58, illus. 

Storey, Walter Rendell. Early American Fur- 
niture, in The Antiquarian, vol. 5, no. 3, Oct. 
1925, pp. 19-22, illus. 

Storey, Walter Rendall. Four-Poster Bed, 
Characteristics of Its Style and Drapery in 
The Antiquarian, vol. 4, no. 4, May, 1925, pp. 
27-30, illus. 

Thompson, Mrs. Guion. Hitchcock of Hitch- 
cocks-ville, in Antiques, vol. 4, no. 2, Ang., 
1923; pp. 74-7, illus. 

Waterman, Thomas Tileston. Two Eighteenth 
Century Panelled Rooms (Conn. and Mass.), 
in Architecture, vol. 50, no. 4, Oct., 1924, pl. 
cliii, meas. dwgs. 


b. Glassware. 


Barber, Edwin AtLee. Old American Glass, 
in Art in America, vol. 4, no. 3, Apr., 1916, 
pp. 162-72, illus. 

Burbank, Leonard H. Glassmaking in New 
Hampshire, in Antiques, vol. 4, no. 4, Oct., 
1923, pp. 173-5, illus. 

Carrick, Alice Van Leer. Historical Glass 
Cup-Plates, in Antiques, vol. 2, no. 2, Feb., 
1922, pp. 61-6, illus. 

Carrick, Alice Van Leer. Notes on Historical 
Glass Cup-Plates, in Antiques, vol. 3, no. 1, 
Jan., 1923, pp. 22-6, illus. 

Cornelius, Charles Over. Early American Glass, 
in Country Life in America, vol. 40, no. 1, 
May, 1921, pp. 67-8, illus. 

Durigan, Hugh M. South Jersey Glass, in 
The Antiquarian, vol. 5, no. 2, Sept., 1925, pp. 
25-7, 42, illus. 

Dyer, Walter A. Baron Stiegel and His G’‘ass- 
ware, in The House Beautiful, vol. 37, no. 1; 
Dec., 1914; pp. 24-28, illus. 

Dyer, Walter A. Pressed Glassware of Old 
Sandwich, in Antiques, vol. 1, no. 2, Feb., 
1922, pp. 57-60, illus. 

Eberlein, Harold Donaldson. The Making of 
Early American Glass, in Arts'and Decora- 
— vol. 4, no. 4; Feb., 1914; pp. 154-156, 
illus. 

Eberlein, Harold Donaldson. Baron Stiegel and 
His Manheim Glass, being an account of the 
manufacture of flint glass in the eighteenth 
century in Pennsylvania, in Arts and Decora- 
tion, vol. 4, no. 7; May, 1914; pp. 273-275, 
illus. 

Holden, M. Early American Gass, in House 
and Garden, vol. 38, no. 2, Aug., 1920; pp. 
26-7, 74, 76, illus. 


Knittle, Rhea Mansfield. Muskingum County, 
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Ohio, Glass, in Antiques, vol. 6, no. 4, Oct., 
1924; pp. 201-4, illus. 

McKearin, George S. Early American Glass 
in Country Life in America, vol. 46, no. 5, 
Sept., 1924; pp. 53-5, illus. 

Pyne, Francis Loring. Stiegel Glass: a Colo- 
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illus. 
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Lighting Fixtures. 
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illus. 
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illus. 
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Country Life in America, vol. 33, no. 6, Apr., 


1919; pp. 41-5, illus. 

Fegley, H. Winslow. Historic Stove Plates, 
in House Beautiful, vol. 37, no. 4; March, 
1915; pp. 128-129, illus. ; 
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and Garden, vol. 40, no. 2, Aug., 1921; p. 49, 
illus. 

Hart, Virginia Packard. Rare and Early 
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no. 4, Nov., 1925; pp. 19-22, illus. 
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pp. 222-4, illus: 
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Kent, W. W. Franklin Stove, in Antiques, 
vol. 2, no. 1, July, 1922; pp. 27-30, illus. 
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and Knockers, in American Homes and Gar- 
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illus. 
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Needle and Bobbin Club, vol. 8, no. 2; pp. 

3-11, illus. 
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g. Wall Papers 
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pp. 13-15, illus. 
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HOWARD VAN 


DOREN SHAW 


May 7, 1869—May 7, 1926 


AGAIN THE NECROLOGY of a noble art, so 
mysteriously replete in the last two years, 
has received an illustrious name. First it 
was Sullivan, that flaming Lucifer who 
preferred to reign in the Hell of revolt 
rather than serve in the Heaven of con- 
formity; then Anderson, the quiet, the 
powerful, who brought the majesty of 
Imperial Rome to surmount with its 
vaults and colonnades the turmoil of an 
American city; then Bacon, who plucked 
beauty in Tempe and the vales of Ar- 
cady and made it bloom again on the 
banks of the Potomac; then Goodhue, the 
darling of the Gods, into whose lap, like 
playthings, were heaped the arts; and 
now Howard Shaw. They are a glorious 
company, working, who can deny it? in 
a greater atelier. 

When I see Shaw’s work in the en- 
semble or examine it in particular three 
qualities are always to be found. Three 
graces step forth hand in hand: Origi- 
nality, Taste, Learning. 

I remember years ago, in a more or 
less sophomoric essay on. “The Chicago 
School,” impressed by Shaw’s originality, 
I listed his name with much fear and 
trembling, not of him but of my right 
to do so, with the other “incroyables” 
of that forlorn hope. When I called his 
attention to my temerity he made no ob- 
jection other than to remark a little dryly, 


as I remember, that he feared he did not | 


merit the distinction. This originality of 
his was so tempered by taste and knowl- 
edge that it attained at birth the distinc- 
tion that properly belongs to old age. 
You didn’t have to get used to it to like 
it. Perhaps one might say of him, “he 
was the most rebellious of the conserva- 
tives and the most conservative of the 
rebels.” After all, his creation of things 
out of plain air was mostly restricted to 
detail. Howard Shaw loved detail and 
he was a great detailer. I have heard 
him say that no full-size detail ever left 
his office without his personal O.K. He 
made an effort, as Goodhue did in his 
latter years, to get away from detail. I 


think some such self-imposed penance was 
upon him when he achieved the chastity 
of the McKinlock court of the Art In- 
stitute. But the Goodman theatre, his 
last work, shows the same loving “flair” 
for an untried moulding (note the curi- 
ous triglyphs in the lobby) and for the 
same whimsical courage in defying the 
law (see the variously sized and colored 
busts in the frieze of the same building). 
The Gothic style, with her love of ori- 
ginality and creative genius, would have 
opened her arms to him and it seems 
tc me unfortunate that on so few occa- 
sions did he accept so alluring an invita- 
tion. In his collaboration with Cram in 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church and in 
the University Church of the Disciples of 
Christ, both in Chicago, his work is of 
the highest quality, not only in originality, 
but in that hardest of all things to achieve, 
the feeling of inevitability that the 
work of the Moyen Age possesses. Old 
Arnolfo himself couldn’t have done better 
or for that matter as well with the 
masterly balconies and windows that 
grace the Donnelley printing building; 
here the spirit and the art of the guilds 
live again. 

Perhaps we should not give Howard 
Shaw too much credit for his impeccable 
taste. Born, brought up and living in a 
community and among a circle of friends 
where the best that breeding, education 
and wealth can produce, was his pleasant 
portion in life, and vulgarity in his work 
would have been inexcusable. Further- 
more, his clients were, for the greater 
part, people who had been blessed in like 
manner, so that the lack of money to in- 
carnate the dream, a sordid lack that clips 
the wings of many an architect, was not 
with him an ever present shadow; but, 
on the other hand, he rose above the 
dangers that are present in such an ap- 
parently ideal situation. The point of 
view of people who count a beautiful 
house along with a debutante daughter, 
a Rolls-Royce and a membership in an 
unattainable club, a part of the accoutre- 
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From a bust in bronze made by Mr. Shaw’s daughter, Sylvia Shaw Judson 
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ments of social conquest; the know-it-all 
attitude of those who have sipped of the 
Pierian Spring only as it dribbles down 
the Rue de la Paix and Park Avenue; the 
dictatorship, so easily assumed by those 
accustomed to commanding valets and 
chauffeurs and, worse still, the precieuse 
and provincial attitude of those to whom 
beauty exists only in a ridiculous Ming 
horse or in a dilapidated Regence fauteuil 
—all these, to judge from his work, he 
must have combated and vanquished. I 
never can see, for instance, anything in 
Howard Shaw’s residences but that which 
he decided to give his clients. Apparently 
he disliked French architecture, and what 
untold battles he must have fought when 
the spectral hands of the creators of 
Fontainebleau and Versailles reached 
across the sea to dominate our architec- 
tural modes. The same can be said of 
other architectural waves; the Italian 


villa, the Adam interior, the Norman 
cottage, all beat about him, but he con- 
tinued to give his clients what he thought, 
and not they, constituted good architec- 
ture and good taste. 


This does not mean that Howard Shaw 
saw nothing to emulate in the work of 
other countries or other men. Motives 
from the Georgian he constantly used. 
The reversed curves and plaques of the 
men of Munich and Vienna continually 
intrigued him; the Austrian influence, for 
instance, is very evident in the village 
square of Lake Forest. Perhaps the 
architect to whom he owed most is Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, for in composition, as 
well as ornament, is the influence of the 
creator of the Cenotaph often discernible. 
He greatly admired the work of Platt, 
and, in a dejightful morning spent with 
him in the Freer gallery, he was unstinted 
in his praise of that little masterpiece. 
Undoubtedly the Freer gallery served 
more or less as a model for McKinlock 
court, and in this, I think, Mr. Shaw 
erred, as the polished perfection of his 
distinguished compeer was altogether too 


austere and modest a habit for the way- 
ward Shavian fancy. 

Underneath the native talent and bril- 
liant environment was the firm founda- 
tion of thorough knowledge. A graduate 
of Yale in the class of 1890, and of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1893, he supplemented this liberal and 
technical foundation with numerous trips 
to the Orient and Occident. As the ser- 
vant of the mother of the arts he deemed 
it his duty or pleasure to become intim- 
ately acquainted with her children. Con- 
sequently, through his long service as a 
trustee of the Art Institute and a mem- 
ber of its Art Committee, and as a direc- 
tor of the Ferguson Fund for Sculpture, 
sculpture and painting were his constant 
companions; and at the Cliff Dwellers, 
of which society he was a devoted mem- 
ber, one heard his humorous, kindly voice 
raised at odd moments in those discus- 
sions of every subject of human knowl- 
edge or speculation, constantly on the air 
within this band of Humanists. 

Against the background of so much 
talent, so much knowledge, and so much 
distinguished success it is especially sig- 
nificant to view Howard Shaw’s modesty 
and simplicity. His own social and home . 
life in beautiful Ragdale, if we had a 
right to describe it, would be the most 
eloquent example. He did his duty con- 
scientiously to the State and to his pro- 
fession, but he never sought preferment 
and, so far as I know, he never sought a 
job. I never heard him make a speech 
and I never read anything of his but 
once and that was delicious. If I wanted 
to find him at a convention of the Insti- 
tute, of which he was a Fellow, I always 
looked for him in the back row. Never- 
theless, the world beat a track to his re- 
treat, gave him great commissions, took 
from him inspiration and example, gave 
him positions of honor and trust, and 
pinned upon his breast, as he departed for 
the greater work, the gold medal of the 
Institute. 

THOMAS E. TALLMADGE, F.A.I.A. 
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Detail of Courtyard 
HOUSE OF DIANE DE POITIERS, ORLEA 
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The 
FARMSTEADS and SMALL 
MANORS OF FRANCE 


Harold Donaldson Eberlein, Reger Rone Ramsdell 
— and Leigh Hil french, —— 


VIII. 


THE SO-CALLED HOUSE of Diane de Poi- 
tiers, at Orléans, is more correctly though 
not so popularly known as the Hotel de 
Farville or Cabut. As it is almost uni- 
versally known as the House of Diane 
de Poitiers, however, even in Orléans, we 
may as well continue to call it by that 
name. It was built in 1542 by Michael 
Adam, of Jargeau, and is a beautiful ex- 
ample of French Renaissance domestic 
architecture. It is now carefully pre- 
served as an historical museum and con- 
tains an admirable collection of French 
wood-carving, wrought ironwork and ex- 
amples of the other allied arts, produced 
at the height of Renaissance excellence. 

The house is built of beautifully 
dressed ashlar of limestone, although the 
walls in a portion of the courtyard are 
of brick, the dressings being carried out 
in limestone. 

All the exterior stonework details are 
exquisitely wrought and their fashion and 
execution not only supply a valuable com- 
mentary upon the methods of contempo- 
rary French assimilation of Italian Re- 
naissance precedents, but also show the 
source and prototypes whence were de- 
rived the various motifs that recur again 
and again in farmhouses and_ small 
manors in the neighboring country dis- 
tricts. Thus we can readily trace the 
immediate transmission of style, and the 
process of adaptation and simplification, 
from the nearest provincial center. 

To see this process at work we need 
look no farther than the doorway of the 
little cottage at Saint Ay (page 80), pub- 
lished in company with the more exalted 
House of Diane de Poitiers. Scores of 


La Matson DE DIANE DE POITIERS, ORLEANS 


these little houses in the neighborhood of 
Orléans display a degree of urbanity that 
was certainly never derived from purely 
rustic and vernacular precedents. Often- 
times the humblest farmhouses, although 
their present condition can scarcely be 
considered inviting, show traces that un- 
mistakably point to some potent refining 
influence that permeated the whole region. 
It is this quality that makes the country 
round about Orléans such a rich and sat- 
isfactory hunting ground for the archi- 
tectural student who is willing, in some 
places, to shut his eyes to the abomina- 
tions of tin verandahs, cheap metal shut- 
ters, panes of garish-colored nineteenth 
century glass, and a good deal of chronic 
squalor. Such little houses as the small 
farmstead at Sablon, near Orléans, 
(pages 83, 84 and 86), though not at first 
sight especially alluring, often yield re- 
wards not to be despised upon close in- 
vestigation. The door fittings and other 
wrought iron hardware to be found in 
this region will especially repay more than 
merely cursory notice. Brick and tile 
details, also, are worth looking into. 

The more substantial houses of the 
vicinity, such as the house at Sablon, to 
be published in conjunction with Le 
Grand Moulin in the August issue, ex- 
emplify the eighteenth century fruition of 
chaste expression, in large measure trace- 
able to the quiet influence of the archi- 
tectural ideals implanted and cherished at 
Orléans, an influence that has continued 
to work through the centuries and has 
affected all local types of houses from the 
least to the greatest. 
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